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Teuhtlile, construed literally the words of Cortes' address, that
"the Spaniards were troubled with a disease of the heart, for
which gold was a specific remedy/' He could not look beyond
and know that the enslaving of the whole race of Anahuac
would nor be enough to cure this disease of the heart in the
white man.
Teuhtlile's couriers bore gifts to Montezurna, and the mes-
sage that Cortes desired to visit the Capitol and to present the
friendly greeting of a mighty king from across the eastern sea.
Montezurna committed the first of an uninterrupted series of
blunders so uniform that they had the look of destiny. He sent
a hundred runners, led by two of his noblemen. These bore
enormous treasure, wrought into myriad objects of fantastic
beauty, and the message from Montezuma: He could not, would
not, receive the Spaniards; he begged them to return forthwith
across the sea.
In Mexico, as later in Peru, the Spanish conquerors melted
the silver and gold art treasures into ingots for convenience of
transportation; and while the commentator Bernal Diaz roughly
catalogs the objects wrhich were presented by the Aztec am-
bassadors, he concentrates on their cash value simply as pre-
cious metal, estimating the gold as distinct from the silver at
$170,000. These first acquired treasures were not melted into
ingots, but were sent by Cortes to Spain to prove that his ex-
pedition was going to be a collector's, as well as a money-making
success.
In 1520 Albrecht Durer viewed the treasures and thus de-
scribed them in his diary: "Also I saw things which were brought
to the King from the New Golden Land: a sun entirely of gold,
a whole fathom broad; likewise, a moon, entirely of silver, just
as big; likewise sundry curiosities from their weapons, armor,
and missiles; very odd clothing, bedding, and all sorts of strange
articles for human use, all of which is fairer to see than marvels.
"These things are all so precious that they were valued at a
hundred thousand gulden worth. But I have never seen in all
my days what so rejoiced my heart, as these things. For I saw
among them amazing artistic objects, and I marvelled over the
subtle ingenuity of the men in these distant lands. Indeed, I
cannot say enough about the things which were there before
me.1'1
We must try to account for Montezuma's actions at this point
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